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Preface . . ' • * NJ* 

The first prfority of the Southeast. Alternatives Internal Evaluation 
Team is to provide inf onTiaticn to pfograiri decision-makers (teachers, 
administrators, parents, and students). Thi6 feedback allows theia to make 

{ ■ ' ^ 

informed decisions on modifications ta improve programs. As the yeai'ly 

evaluation plans are designed,' each intra-school evaluator has tLiie allocated 

.specifically to respond to evaluation requests that may arise diiring that yea 

(especially requests from individual teachers )• 

Because the results of these efforts are usually reported back only to 

^r.e person or groiqD who requested the service, many people are unaware of the 

*.ypes of requests v/hich are typically accommodated. This report represents 

SSL atte.T.pt to describe the types of requests which have been accommodated in 

Xarcy Open School. It is our hope that these examples will be' of use to thos 

^ersons who are involved in establishing evaliv3.tion services in schools as 
" * " . f 

iirustrations ®f the types of services -which teachers and others have found 
us ef ul • . ^ 



A. Thel Kocher, 
« Evaluation Manager 



SUPPORTIVE EVALUATION OF MARGY SCHOOL 

• « 

In September, '197li, Marcfy Elementary School became Karcy Open School. To 
do CO meant a clunge of role^ for all partn^cipants ~ childi^en^ teachers, ad- 

mnistrators, and even parents. Resources were devotea early in the year to 

> 

defining the goals I ')r children and there v/as a relatively clear picture of 
'Che qualities which teachers and p:.r*ents warited tc enhande in chil'h.ren. There 
was at best, hovn^ver, oa^y a very vague picture of what 'kinds of structures: 
night lead to the achievement of those goals. 

It soon bpcame; clear that evaluation could provide a vital ser-^fice in 
Helping participants "see" v;hat was happening in the prog^an ~ Doth on the 
level of individual cl'assrooms ana on tne level'^of school-wide organizational 
stractures- An internal e valuator was assigned to the building to develop 
those support services as part of the formative evaluation effort. 

CLASSROOM SUPPORT ' . ' ► * ^ ' 

The expectation of sweeping role changes drew heavily upon the physic£^, 
.intellectual and emotional resources of classroom teachers. At' various times 

i ^ 

^individuals would have a sense that someth^g was not going* right, but the 

multitudinous demajids on teache'r time and attention often prevented their/^frorr. 

/ f' 

standing back and clearly defining the problem and possible solutions. The 
evaluator was in a positio'h to provide that kin4 of service to the teachers. 

A process v/as *devel oped whereby the teacher would describe her concern^ 
in as much detail as possible, to the evaluator. Together they would estimate 
what informaj^ion might have the most value to the teacher. Thfe evaluator would 
collect that information, report it back in detail* to the teacher, and the tea^ 
could determine hov: she mi,ght use the information ,to modify her classroom. 

Examples of the process are described further as they centered aro'^d 
teacher cpncerns for use of space, the role of thejteacher, the behavioy of 
particiilar children, and the progress of classroom activities. ^ 
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Use of Space 

/ 

\/ An open curriculum requires rearrangements of space in the classroon. 
Some guidelines can Ue given for that rearrangement, but luuch depends upon 
the architectural resources of the particular clc^s^room, the style of the 
individual ""teacher, and the interests and needs of the children. How that 
space is arranged, and what materials arc placed within particular areas' 
have a profound effect Sn what activities take place and how the people within 
the room interact with one another. 

One teacher noted that 'otaflic^s of en erupted among certain children. She 
was able to stand back from the sit4ation enough to determine that they often 
happened in one area of the room, and she described the situation to the 
evaluator. The evaluator observed that area during several half -hour periods 
scattered over two days. She recorded who was there, what they were doing, 
what materials they were using, and the specific situation which surrounded " 
any conflicts. From those observations, it became clear that certain material 
i^tored in that part of ^ the room were essential- to two very different kinds of 
activl^ties - some quiet and some *f airly active in nature. The. result was that 
kids Were quite simply, getting in each others way. The tekcher concluded that 
by dispersing materials to other areas of tho room, the .activities would also 
disperse and thereby eliminate the source of the conflict. In this pai^ticular 
situation, then, thd use of space and storage of materials was identi^ed as 
the crux of the problem. 

Othei> observations related to use of space have examined traffic flow; 
arrangements, of quiet, messy, large meeting and small group areas; and the 
ways that individual children relate to and use spaces. 

Role of the Teacher 

The teacher in an open school has a role that is vastly different from that 
for which he has most likely been trained in traditional teacher- training;, 



and from that which he has probably experienced in previous "leaching situationr. 

Some of those differences are readily perceived ahd easy to aciju^t to. Others 

* ♦ "* 
cause peripheral piwDblems that can cause confusion and frustration until they ^ . 

.can be defined. 

' . A sense of frustration developed for one teacher In feeling that- she never 

• * 
seemed, to accomplish the things with kids that she wanted to in any given day. 

The evaluator observed in her room during tWo-hour time-blocks of time ^ over a 

period of two davs, recording v/hat the tegcher was doing and with whom she was 

doing it. The ihfopiation was summarized, and' presented to the teacher, who 

was uncomfortable with the amount ojf time ^hich was centered around managing 

children and managing, or interacting with other aduKs who came into^'the roor 

for various purposes. She was able to understand where her sense of frustration 

came from and to iriake some modificati9ns in her activi-ties to cut do^^ on the 

amount of "managing." Eventually, in fact, many teachers in the 'building bec?r.? 

aware of the problem of large numbers of adult interruptions and steps were 

taken which alleviated the problem. ^ ' ^ 

• ; : . . . • . 

^Obgerving teacher behavior can clearly be a threatening process. Consequer.tly, 
the number of request^, in this area .have bedn more limited in number and it is 
seen as a long-range' process. ^ 

e * 
f 

Behavior of Children ^ ^ ' . ' 

-* By far the greatest number of requests have .been for observing children's 
behavior. In any classroom situation there are often children' about whom an 
adiilt is ^concerned. The concern may be centered around aggressive behavior, 
lack of involvement, withdrawal, or other behaviors. Marcy teachers ^re 
particularly aware that it is impossible to make any generaliza^tions concpmir^ ^ 
the cause of various behaviors; and that it i3 essential to understand the . 
individual causes before one can define miy solutions. Though the teacher 
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might often be aWare of the beharLor which wrus- U-^e cause of concern, zbe 
HiultitudinDus demands on time and attention made l,t impossible for ttie z^-iohor 
to stand back' to assess the causes. The evaluatcr could provide that service. 

For example, in one classroom very early in tire school year, the teacher 
v/as concerned about the di:^ruptive behayicr^of a gr^up of students, ahd asked 
for some help from the evaluator. After* several -hour observations J the 
evaluator was able to describe to the teacher the beiiaviors and interactions 
of the children involved, i.e., who was acting in v;hat way to/with whom, the c 
Gumstances under v;hich they seemed to disrupt otjiers,* etc. On the basis of th 
information the teacher was abl^^o dccxgn activities which would help the chi 
themselves identify what they seeiaed to be seeking from one* another and to eas 
the tension among them, ' " 

; ^ - 

Classroom Acti^/ities 

An d^ormal classroom demands that 'several things are happening at one tire 
Some of those things are structured by the teacher and . others are suggested ar 
oti-uctured by the children. It is Sometimes Jjai*d to knovr what. is going to har 
witn a particular activity, as different children will respond diHerently. to 
same set of materials or the same directions. With primary-aged children, 

'partipularly, it is important Jbhat the teacher be able to perceive ;,1iere their 
interests are taking them and to provide ti^ose things which will extend^ those 
interests. Children are often unable to^ put a label on what jJitrigues them» 

' They are often unable to name particular materials which might allow them to ~ 
piirsue those intrigues. 

Most primary classi'poms at .Marcy are furnished with sand tables. The uses 
to which those tables are put, hov/ever, are extremely val?ied. At the beginnir 
of a school year, ^'Particularly, it can be useful for the evaluator to observe 
play in the sand and to describe -that in detail^to the teacher. Extensive 
tunneling and mollnding, for example, might sugge&t the introduction of molds ' 



the availability of small cars and trucks to drive through the tunnels. Siftir. 
and measuring migh't lead to coir^parlng the volume of cfontainers of various sizes 
and shapes if those ar>e^ made available* Building of cities or battlegrounds ir. 
the sand might be guided by making available particular materi^s*. It can be 
difficult for the teacher to be aware of much*more than "caiid p*lay** when there^ 
are so many things to which attention must be paid. The evaluator can support 
teaching efforts by describing the natuote of such "play." 
The evaluator has also observed children's movement in and out of acfevitieo 
identified factors v;hich seem to lead to lack of interest in pairticular ' 
activities and the nature of acti\ati9s whicli seem to sprir^g spontaneously 
from children. At this point it is 'ecsewiial to point out that a great deal 
depends upon th^ evaluator 's skill as an observer. Various observation ccales 

or categorization schemes are available, but have very limited value for the 

♦ 

tasks a's described, for they tend to impose themselves on what is being o'dfee'r; 
That is, bh^ observer can very easily be drawn to looking fci? behavior3*vv;nicr 
will fit into the cate^gcries as they have been developed in 'that scheme. 

^ Instead, it is important to begin with a general sense o? what is happening, 
to record as much of the behavior as possible, and to see the categories or 
generalizations which emerge out of the situation. This requires not only a 

■^fifet writer (or some fopm of shorthand),, out ajso a keen awareness of body . 
^inguage and interactions. Thus, in observing ari* individual child, noting the 
situations^ under which he tenses or withdraws may be, as important as writing 
down the words he says. Noticing when a child chooses to enter and leave" an 
activity may be as revealing as the nature of the activity which she chooses. 
Skill arjd^ensitivity as an observer cannot be underplayed. ^ • 

SCHOOL-WIDE DECISIONS ^ * * ' * 

Just as important as what happens in the individual classroom, are the 
organizational structures which support the bla^sroom. , Ip^'&i inn(3vative 



progi^am, however, there are no clear pictures of what those sluqtwes might 

> * 

best be. ' ^ ' • * 

During Marcy's first year as an open sch^ool, it becaine clear fror: sta^, children,- 
and parents, that the original structure '(including' the grouping of children, 
^ arranging of activities, and the divisions of ti;rie) was serving as a major 
hindrance in achieving the gcfals v;hich had*been defined. The school vas 
reorganized in Degember. The new organization smoothed things,* considei-ably> 
. but by April there was growing UTxCertainty about whether this new arr;anizatior. 
was "best" or whether more modification should take place in planning for the ■ 
next year. ^ 

■ 

Concern centereci around the' way that children were grouped inrto* classro'oms. ^ * 
^ Groups consisted of two teachers,, two classrooms, anci approximately sixty 

children, .ages 11. There were many questions about whether '^nch an agc-ra^^ge 

of children^was best" for facilitating the goals of the school. The eValuator 

and the counselor' collected infomation which would aid decision-makers tov/ar~ 

an informed^decision. ' - ' • * . ' 

Extensi^ observations were 'conducted* to record the interactions of children 

* K' 

9 

with each other and with adults in the classroom. These wfere categorized* » 
^ according to ages of the children and the natifre of the interaction. Socio- 
' grams were det-ermine^d thrpu'gh interviews with teachers amd with children. 
Ultimately, a profile was constructed showing: (a) tna extent to which childi^en 
oT different ages interacted with and sougTit one another, (b) the social, 
academic, and managerial nature of such chilS/child contacts, (c) the positive 
and negative nature of those child/child contacts, aftd (d) the extent and nafjre 
^ of interactions of teachers with the various ages of children. 

Thi^' information was given to the staff/parent decision-making council of 
the school, and wa^ used extensively in determining a modified organizational 
structure 'for grouping children. Six months later, the evaluator conducted 
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a follow-up study to detenrdne the success of and satisfaction tovialrd 4:hat 
rx>dified structure. 

Additional evaluation studies -in the school have provii^ied infer ration to 
aid in decisions concerning recordkeeping grids used for monilboring stud^^at - 
pi*ogre3s, time structures of classrooms, the program provided for five-year 
olds, 'use of interest centers, and general progress toward achieving goals 
of the scnool* ^ i 

rONCLUSIONS , \ 

People trying new things cannot know whether those things will, in fact, 
3" iieve what they hope to achieve. The confusion, and multiple, demands which 
rarrcuiid such innovation often make it* impossible for- people to step away 
;rori the scene for a moment to take a look at what is happening/ to define 
:.ie source of tlieir frustrations atid the source of their satisfactions. Evalua 
tlon can serve the vital function of providing information which will support 
::osi t'ive'charige toward a better program. . ^ 



